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BOOK REVIEWS 



Caesar, The Gallic War, with an English Translation by H. J. 
Edwards, C.B., Fellow and Tutor, Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. MCMXVII. 

The present translation of Caesar's Gallic War, belonging to the Loeb 
Classical Library, is the third within ten years. Holmes's translation 
appeared in 1908 and Long's in 1911. The Caesar student has therefore 
abundant room for choice. 

The Introduction of 12 pages contains an outline of Caesar's life, a 
summary of the eight books, a discussion of Caesar as general and statesman, 
and of the composition of the Commentaries and the MSS. The translator 
regards Nipperdey as chief among the critical editors of Caesar and has made 
his text (1847), along with the Oxford text of du Pontet, the basis of his own; 
in a few passages he has adopted suggestions from Holmes. 

There are two appendixes, dealing with the Roman army and Britain, 
and four indexes (Persons, Tribes, Geography, Subjects). The book con- 
tains plans for the battles with the Helvetians, on the Aisne, and on the 
Sambre; plans of Gergovia and Alesia; a plate devoted to siege appliances, 
and, at the end, a map of Gaul and a campaign map. The frontispiece 
is an excellent photogravure of the British Museum bust of Caesar. 

Perhaps one who has read and re-read his Caesar will prefer the smooth- 
ness and simplicity of Holmes's translation, which reflects the thorough grasp 
of the subject and an instinctive feeling for Caesar's style that comes from a 
long and intensive study of the author. Mr. Edwards does not seem quite 
to have made up his mind as to what style he should adopt. Sometimes the 
tone is poetical or archaic, often his expressions are stiff or awkward. The 
following passages will illustrate: i. 1, "that part of the Ocean which is by 
(ad) Spain"; i. 9, via, "line of route"; i. 9, quam plurimas civitates suo 
beneficio habere obstrictas, "to have as many states as might be beholden to 
his own beneficence"; i. 9, inter se, "each to other"; i. 18, quaerit ex solo 
ea quae .... dixerat, "questioned him separately of his statement"; 
i, 34, si quid ille se velit, etc., "if Caesar desired aught of him he ought to 
come to him"; i. 35, quoniam tanto suo .... beneficio adfectus, "forasmuch 
as, after great kindness of treatment from Caesar himself"; ii. 14, facit 
verba, "spake"; ii. 15, qui .... dedidissent, "for that they had surren- 
dered"; ii. 25, eo venerat, "was come thither"; ii. 31, si forte pro sua dementia, 
etc., "if haply of his mercy and kindness, whereof they had heard"; iii. 1, 
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non magna adiecta planitie, "with no great space of level about it"; iv. 17, 
neque .... dignitatis suae statuebat, "ruled it unworthy"; v. 7, qua re 
nuntiata, " Caesar knew not of this but upon report thereof"; vi. 13, plerique, 
" the more part of them. " The translator is fond of expressions like " there- 
of," "therewith," "therein," "therefrom," "thereto," and "hereof"; 
"the same" and "all their stuff" (sua omnia); priusquam is rendered several 
times by "or ever." 

"Borders" occurs about twice as often as "territory" for fines, except 
in Book IV. There is surely no reason for preferring that meaning in such 
passages as i. 6, "the Rhone flows between the borders of the Helvetii and 
the Allobroges," ii. 16, "after a three days' march through their borders," 
vii. 64, "to devastate the borders of the Volcae"; "succours" for auxilia 
occurs a half-dozen times. 

The translator has hardly found the best words in the following passages: 
i. 1, eorum una pars, "the separate part of the country"; i. 3, ad proficis- 
cendum, "for taking the field" (so also profedionem); i. 16, "the day was at 
hand whereon it was proper (oporteret) to issue," etc.; i. 31, hospitio, "by 
the courtesy"; i. 38, radices (montis), "foundations"; vi. 11, in summa, 
"taken together"; i. 54, "a most distinguished member (hominem) of the 
Province of Gaul." 

The translation is sometimes inexact or misleading: i. 32, tristes, "sul- 
lenly," and in eadem tristitia taciti, "in the same sullen silence"; ii. 8, quid 
nostri auderent, "what our men could dare"; ii. 19, porrecta loca aperta, 
"level open ground" — Caesar is talking about a hillside; iii . 13, pulsu re- 
morum, "oarsmanship" — it is not a question of oarsmanship; the Romans 
had oars, the Veneti had not; iv. 13, ut si quid possent de indutiis .... 
impetrarent, "to get what they could in respect of the truce"; iv. 19, satis et 
ad laudem et ad utilitatem profectum, "having advanced far enough to satisfy 
both honour and expediency," "having accomplished enough" is better; 
vi. 36, complures, "several" — Caesar goes on to say that of these complures 
who had been sick about three hundred had recovered; vii. 9, si quid .... 
iniretur consili, "as to forestall even the possibility of any design"; vii. 58, 
novitate, "suddenness"; vii. 73, teretes, "tapered"; vii. 74, pares munitiones 
is not "parallel intrenchments" but "corresponding intrenchments. " 
Instituit is translated several times by "determined" where "proceeded" 
seems better (iii. 28; vii. 9); v. 25, in Carnutes, "far into the country of," 
etc.; viii. 36, non amplius, "not much more." 

The translator has mistaken the meaning of the Latin in a number of 
instances: i. 3, o senatu populi Romani amicus appellatus erat, "had been 
called by the senate 'the friend of the Roman people' " — the title was 
"amicus," and populi Romani depends on senatu; i. 31, ut domo emigrent 
.... petant, "emigrate, to seek" — the "to" is impossible; i.44, non 
sine magna spe magnisque praemiis, "not without great hope of great re- 
wards" — the correct translation is indicated in iii. 18, magnis praemiis 
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pollicitationibusque, "by great rewards and promises"; ii. 14, quorum, "of 
the Aedui" should be "of the Belgae" — the Aedui made use of the Belgae, 
not vice versa; iii. 9, per suos principes does not depend on the preceding 
ablative absolute, missis legatis, but on the following inter se coniurant; 
iii. 23, duces vero ei deliguntur, "and as their leaders for the same they se- 
lected," ei is apparently taken as dative; vi. 31, taxo, cuius magna in Gallia 
Germaniaque copia est, se exanimavit, "he hanged himself on a yew," etc.; 
the meaning is, of course, that he poisoned himself. It would be surprising 
if Caesar thought it necessary to mention the facilities for hanging one's self 
in Gaul or Germany and the yew offers no especial advantages for this 
purpose; vi. 41, centuriones, quorum non nulli is not " some of the centurions. " 
In ii. 27 Caesar's argument is inverted; "not without reason, therefore, was 
it to be concluded that these men were of great courage, who had dared to 
cross a very broad river," etc.; Caesar's argument is that it was not without 
reason, i.e., not without hope of success (nequiquam) that men of such courage 
dared to cross, etc. 

In several passages one or more words of the Latin have been omitted in 
translation: i. 34, omnino; i. 41, umquam; iv. 23, cum primis navibus; 
vi. 33, ad Oceanum versus; vi. 38, qui primum pilum ad Caesarem duxerat; 
vii. 32, divisum populum; vii. 47, prominentes; vii. 64, aequo animo; viii. 18, 
velut. 

In the following cases the translation does not conform to the text: 
v. 42, the text reads XV, the translation is "three" — the translator has fol- 
lowed the Oxford text; vi. 21, the text reads correctly ali .... ali, but the 
translator writes "some .... others, " following the absurd reading of the 
Oxford edition, which keeps the MS reading alii .... alii; vii. 62, in 
the text there is no Latin for "on the third day "—the Oxford edition has die 
III; vii. 73, "or" is translated from the Oxford edition — aut is omitted in 
our text; vii. 87, our text and the Oxford read XL, the translation is "eleven"' 
— the translator has evidently followed Holmes here. 

However, it is easy to pick flaws and catalogue mistakes. It would give 
a wrong impression to dwell only on the faults of the work. The translation 
as a whole is good; the translator has a gift for turning a phrase neatly, is 
generally apt in his choice of words and happy in reproducing the spirit of 
Caesar's narrative. He is at his best where Caesar is at his best. It would 
be easy to multiply examples of happy translations like vii. 31, Nee minus 
quam est pollicitus Vercingetorix animo laborabat ut reliquas civitates adiungeret, 
"as good as his promise, Vercingetorix worked with a will to bring in the 
remaining states." 

In the text the following errors occur: iv. 38, L. has been inserted before 
Labienum; v. 39, Reglnum for Reginum; vi. 12, hoc for hos; vi. 28, sopsunt 
for possunt; vi. 30, reaedis for raedis; vii. 20, quid for quod; viii. 1, qua for 
quo; viii. 5, the MS reading is not coniecit, as stated in the footnote, but 
contegit; viii. 5, dispresi for dispersi; viii. 14, adque for atque; viii. 46, profecto 
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for profectm; there are at least half a hundred cases where a word has 
been incorrectly divided at the end of a line. 

A footnote to vi. 25 states that chapters 25-28 are regarded by some 
scholars as an interpolation; other passages equally suspicious pass without 
comment, including iv. 10, about which even the most skeptical can hardly 
doubt. A footnote to vii. 24 contains a belated explanation of vigilia — the 
word has occurred ten times before this (the list of passages given in the 
subject-index is incomplete). 

Chables H. Beeson 

Univebsity of Chicago 



W. S. Teuffels Geschichte der romischen Literatur. Sechste Auflage 
unter Mitwirkung von Erich Klostermann, Rudolf Leon- 
hard, und Paul Wessner, neu bearbeitet von Wilhelm Kroll 
und Franz Skutsch. Erster Band, "Die Literatur der Repu- 
blik." Druck und Verlag B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, Berlin, 1916. 

The revision of the first volume has fallen almost entirely on the shoulders 
of Kroll. Skutsch died before the revision of the third volume was finished; 
Klostermann, who revised the Christian writers in the third volume, had 
nothing to do in Volume I; Wessner was drawn into military service, and 
his contributions to the grammarians were therefore slight; Leonhard, as 
before, revised the jurists. Kroll's burden was increased by the delay 
(caused by the war) in printing the work and the consequent difficulties in 
keeping up with the new literature, and by the frequent changes in proof- 
readers, due also to the necessities of military service. 

As in the two previous volumes the revision has observed the bounds 
set by the original plan of the work. The old section numbers and, with 
little change, the subsection numbers have been preserved. The book has 
increased in size by seventy-eight pages. The greatest increase falls to 
Cicero (over twenty-two pages) ; Varro gains nine pages, Plautus three and 
a half, Sallust two and a half, Terence, Cato, the Ad Herennium, and Caesar, 
two pages each. The amount of new matter is greater than might at first 
appear since most of the additions occur in the smaller type of the sub- 
sections. 

New sections have been inserted: 60a and note, das Alphabet; 164a 
and notes 1-4, Varro als Forscher; 212a and notes 1 and 2, die Neoteriker. 
New subsections have been added throughout the book: 3, 4, infamia of 
the actor; 38, 2; 47, 2, Greek romance; 61, 3, Wortspiel in the early in- 
scriptions; 83, 4, ancient inscription found in the Forum under the lapis 
niger; 97, 7, 2; 98, 5, difference between Latin comedy and the Greek 
originals; 110, 2, 4; 118, 4, Greek influence on Cato; 123, 9, influence of 
Greek rhetoric at Rome shown by prologues of Terence; 164, 3, style of 



